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The University of California has suf- 
fered a serious loss of credibility in Sacra- 
mento and key legislators complain that 
University representatives testifying at the 
annual budget hearings that began in early 
April 1973 refuse to be held accountable 
for the expenditure of state funds. 


In hearings before the Education Sub- 
committee of the Assembly Ways and 
Means Committee, legislators of both par- 
ties have repeatedly complained that Uni- 
versity representatives are evasive, unin- 
formed and unwilling to justify their bud- 
get requests and that they present contra- 
dictory testimony often lacking in candor. 


LOSS OF CREDIBILITY 


As a result of frustration building for 
everal years over the University’s un- 
willingness to account to the Legislature, 
members of the subcommittee have pro- 
posed special hearings this fall on UC bud- 
get-making problems that will enable the 
Legislature at future sessions intelligently 
to assess University requests. (see box). 


Meanwhile, however, students and fac- 
ulty and other University employees are the 
chief victims of the mess made in Sacra- 
mento by UC lobbyist Jay Michaels, Presi- 
dent Hitch and other top administrators 
who have needlessly antagonized legisia- 
tors and made more difficult the task of ob- 
taining support for important programs. 


This generalized hostility among legis- 
lators long known for strong support of the 
University and quality education has 
created a political atmosphere in which it 
has become much harder to get sym- 
pathetic consideration for improved aca- 
demic salaries and fringe benefits and pro- 
grams of benefit to students. 


A random sample of clashes between 
University spokesmen and members of the 
Ways and Means Education subcom- 
mittee illustrates the depth of the problem. 


HITCH PASSES THE BUCK 


At the opening hearing on April 2, 1973, 
President Hitch read a prepared statement 
on the UC budget requests but repeatedly 
proved unable to answer the Committee’s 
questions, revealing an inadequate grasp of 
details a chief executive officer might rea- 
sonably be expected to command. An en- 
tourage of staff from the Office of the 
President accompanied Hitch and, anti- 
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cipating Mr. Hitch’s troubles, repeatedly 
raised their hands from the hearing au- 
dience to bail out the troubled President. 
During discussions of the Extended Uni- 
versity, Assemblyman Alan Sieroty (D. Los 
Angeles) asked Mr. Hitch why the Univer- 
sity did not permit part-time students. The 
president then responded that the decision 
was made by the Academic Senate, and he 
turned to Prof. Arthur Kip, UCB Physics, 
and Vice-Chairman of the staiewide 
Senate, for an explanation. 
(See page 8) 
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AFT Urges Codeof ConductReview 


On May 30, 1973, the statewide Assem- 
bly of the Academic Senate will vote 
whether to revise the Faculty Code of Con- 
duct adopted on June 15, 1971, These revi- 
sions have been unanimously re- 
commended by an ac hoe committee 
headed by Prof. Alan Sindler, UCB Politi- 
cal Science, after lengthy negotiations with 
the Office of the President. : 

The original faculty code was carefully 
developed by the Senate after extensive 
hearings and discussions. However, Presi- 
dent Hitch would not accept several key 
features of the Code and has sought to per- 
suade the Senate to bring its code into con- 
formity with administration policy. 

The recommendations of the ad hoe 
committee tend to alter the code in the 
direction favored by the Administration, 
and, according to Paul Goodman. AFT 
President and Professor of History, UCD, 
the changes may seriously weaken the 


Two major collective bargaining 
bills are before the California legisla- 
ture. Both bills would extend the right 
to bargain to all employees of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

One bill, SB 400, carried by Senate 
Majority Leader George Moscone is 
limited to public education. It is being 
sponsored by the California Federa- 
tion of Teachers and the California 
Teachers Association, the first time the 
major teachers’ organizations have been 
able to unite behind the same bill. 


On the Assembly side, a compre- 
hensive public employee bill, AB 1243, 
was introduced by Assembly Speaker 
Bob Moretti. This would give all of 
California's 1.1 million public em- 
ployees collective bargaining rights. 

UC Experts Back Bill 
The Moretti bill was recommended 
: by a special five-member Advisory 
Council on Public Employee Rela- 
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protections that were carefully written into 
the original faculty code and enabled that 
document to receive broad support. 

“Persistent” ys. “Significant” failure 

The present faculty code defines un- 
acceptable conduct to include “persistent 
intrusion of material unrelated to the 
course” and “repeated failure to adhere, 
without legitimate reason, to the rules of 
the faculty in the conduct of courses...” 
The changes proposed would make 
“significant intrusions” and “significant 
failure” subject to discipline. 

This change, if accepted, would permit 
discipline for a sing/e act in violation of the 
code which the Senate two years ago expli- 
citly rejected by insisting that in the area of 
teaching and student relationships there 
must be more than a single example of un- 
acceptable conduct. The use of the word 
“significant” in place of “repeated” and 
“persistent”, however, introduces a more 
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March 1973. Three UC staff were 
among the nationally recognized la- 
bor relations experts on the Advisory 
Council: Professor Benjamin Aaron, 
UCLA law school, who headed the 
panel; Don Vial, UC Berkeley Center 
for Labor Research and Education; 
and Professor Donald Wollett, UC 
Davis Law School. 

The Moscone bill has already passed 
its first hurdle when it cleared the Sen- 
ate Education Committee on May 16 
with a bipartisan majority of 8 to 1. 
The Moretti bill comes up for its first 
hearing on May 29. 

Both bills are expected to pass their 
respective houses this year. The major 
problem is Governor Reagan’s ada- 
Imant stand opposing collective bar- 
gaining for public employees, a rever- 
sal of a position taken in previous 
years. It is expected, however, that the 
1973-74 legislature will pass a bar- 
gaining bill, although Reagan may 
veto it. 

The Moscone bill 

The measure, SB 400, provides for 
good faith negotiations and binding 
written contracts to replace current 
“meet and confer“ provisions of Cali- 
fornia law. 

It contains the following main pro- 
visions for collective bargaining elec- 
tions: 

e To initiate the process, an 
organization wishing to become the 
exclusive bargaining agent may file 
with the governing board a petition 
indicating that a majority of the faculty 
wish a representation election. 

® Another organization can file a 
competing claim for recognition by 
showing evidence of 30% support with 
dues deductions, membership lists, 
cards, or petitions. 

® The Educational Employer - Em- 

(See page 8) 


subjective standard. 

Another major point of disagreement 
between Hitch’s Code and the faculty con- 
cerned collective withholding of services. 
Existing Regental policies do not permit 
strikes. The Faculty Code explicitly ex- 
cluded strikes from the type of unaccep- 
table conduct the Senate regards as sub- 
ject to discipline. 

The Preamble states: “It should be 
noted, however, that no provisions of this 
Code shali be construed as providing the 
basis for judging the propriety or impro- 
priety of collective withholding of services 
by faculty. Rules and sanctions that pre- 
sently exist to cover such actions derive 
from sources external to this Code.” 

Furthermore, Part H of the Code de- 
fines unacceptable behavior as “inten- 
tional disobedience of University rules, or 
incitement to others to disobey University 

(See page 7) 
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With the generally declining prospects at UC im recent 
years, the crunch has been felt in a particularly agonizing 
way at the Riverside campus. As the least attractively fo- 
cated of the UC campuses (even the chancellor commutes 
from Newport Beach) Riverside grew the least during the 
expansion years, and fell off fastest in enrollment during 
the recent decline. In the process, relations between the 
administration and the faculty have deteriorated. 

At the focus of growing controversy on the campus is the 
state-wide directive of Academic Program and Planning 
Review Board to prepare a statement encompassing future 
goals and priorities for the campus. 

Two drafts prepared by the administration at Riverside 
have already been angrily rejected by the faculty; in the 
meantime a dean was fired and then hastily restored to his 
post when the faculty of his college rallied to his support; 
and a university-wide process of consultations between the 
chancellor, the’ vice-chancellor, and randomly-chosen 
groups of faculty members has been initiated in the hope of 
bridging a growing gap. 

The Managed University 

At issue are the radically differing perceptions of the 
structure and function of the University held by the 
administration and the faculty. The debate has raised two 
interrelated questions which are clearly of concern 
throughout the system. 

First, the rapid growth in administrative personnel in 
comparison to static or declining numbers of both stu- 
dents and faculty, creating increased centralization, 
bureaucratization, alienation, and waste. 

Second , the authoritarian university structure which pre~- 
vents the faculty (or the students for that matter) from exer- 
cizing any positive influence on the direction in which the 
campus is to move. 

Four years ago the chancellor at Riverside imposed a 
new collegiate organization on the University which 
grouped the existing departments into new administrative 
subdivisions. 

The device chosen was neither innovative nor parti- 
cularly imaginative: biology and agriculture were thrown 
together and separated from the “physical” sciences, and 
the humanities were separated from the “social and be- 
havioral” disciplines. Education was cut adrift from the 
rest, and an amorphous grab-bag called the Division of 
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Undergraduate Studies lumped an odd assortment which 
otherwise resisted classification, icluding linguistics, Mexi- 
can and Latin-American Studies, and “liberal” studies. 


The faculty, insofar as it was consulted on the changes, 
defended its traditional Letters and Science college almost 
unanimously. The chancellor, however, went ahead, ar- 
guing that the new system would allow greater flexability of 
curriculum, and would prepare the campus for a more ra- 
tional and humane management of an expected en- 
roliment of 27000. 

Since becoming operational the new system of organiza- 
tion has won some faculty support, particularly in areas 
which have done well under it. 

The social sciences, for example, have flourished, in part 
owing to their virtual elimination of requirements. The 
humanities (which include history)have languished by 
comparison, in large part because the language require- 
ment has been retained. 

Nevertheless, the chancellor saw fit to single out the 
humanities for criticism in the second draft of his APPRB 
report. Not surprisingly, the faculty of the college of 
humanities replied by writing their own draft of the re- 
port, and passing a resolution asking a return to:the old 
Letters and Science arrangement. i 

Thus far, both in the ad-hoc meetings with members of: 
the faculty and in appearances before the various colleges, 
the administration has remained adamant onthe issue, des- 
pite the unlikelihood that the campus will ever come near 
the size originally projected for it. 

More Administrators 

It is, however, the administration itself; which has pro- 
fited most from the new collegial arrangement. By the 
chancellor’s own figures, eight deans are now required to- 
administer all those departments which were in the old 
Letters and Science college. Five deans were formerly suf- 
ficient. 

The administration has presented this as an increase of į 
“only” (!) three deans; it is, of course, an augmentation of 
sixty per cent at a time when student enrollment has 
remained static or declined. Because of the general fall-off 
in enrollment recently, Riverside is budgeted for more FTE 
than it is entitled to under the 18 to one ratio currently in 
force; FTE were allocated for an expected 6800 students in 
1970 when only 6100 showed up, and we are now down to 
about 5200 and show every sign of stabilizing at that level 
for the immediate future. 

Understandably there has been a‘ University Hall im- 
posed squeeze on the “excess” faculty FTE; twelve posi- 
tions were lost last year, and an additional ten are slated to 
go this current year. Yet there appears to be no equal state- 
wide pressure on administrative FTE which, on the con- 
trary, continue to mushroom on the campus. 

Again, by admission of the chancellor's office, an addi- 
tional $99,000 in administrative costs have beenallocated to 
the departments which comprised the old Letters and 
Science college since that college was abolished. This fi- 
gure could preserve at least eight assistant professor slots 
for the campus, over the possible loss of which the chan- 
cellor has several times expressed concern. 
Administrative funds, of course, are not transferable into 
faculty positions at the campus level. But is it not appro- 
priate to ask why this should be so? This is a growing prob- 
lem that is observabie on all the campuses, only more ob- 
viously at Riverside. 


Innovative Programs 

The problem reached its most absurd level yet at a recent 
meeting of the Riverside division of the academic senate. 
The issue was, suitably enough, a new undergraduate major 
in administrative studies proposed by the college of social 
and behavioral sciences 

The local university bureaucracy feels that the Riverside 
campus must innovate to attract students and survive; the 
local administration is no doubt further influenced by the 
new openings for administrators that seem to come with the 
establishment of every new program. The faculty, on the 
other hand, remain suspicious of the pressure from above 
to innovate. 

There is inherent faculty feeling that in a time of deep 
questioning of the value of higher education by society gen- 
erally, emphasis is best placed on tried and proven fields of 
knowledge and the maintenance of academic excellence, 
and the argument is most frequently expressed in these 
terms. There is also, however, the widespread fear that ina 
time of contracting resources expenditure of faculty FTE 
on new programs will inevitably threaten scarce positions 
presently allocated to traditional disciplines. 

The vote, at any rate, was close, 45-41 in favor of the 
establishment of the program. UCR administrators were 
there in force to vote for it, of course, and there were more 
than enough of them to make up the margin of victory. One 
rough estimate is that there is now one administrator for 
every 125 students at UCR, as opposed to one for every 250 
Several years ago. 

But at least one local wag refused to find in ail this a rea- 
son'to despair — if we could only require ail the deans to 
take some courses, he observes. we would have gone far to- 


__ ward solving our enrollment crisis. 


The report on Riverside was prepared by several mem- 
bers of AFT Local 1966, UCR. 


Over one hundred faculty and administrators gathered 
for the All-University-Faculty Conference at UC Santa 
Cruz March 25-28, 1973 to discuss the problems of 
change in the University in the 1970s, including a report 
on faculty personnel policy by Study Committee 3 head- 
ed by Prof. John Ellis, UCSC German and AAUP Chap- 
ter President at UCSC, 

The Report called for preservation of the ladder 
appointment for assistant professors weakened by the 
new version of Section 52, strongly rejected tenure 
quotas, and proposed that the University can best assure 
the infusion of young faculty in a period of steady state by 
encouraging early retirements and generally replacing 
vacated tenure slots with assistant professors. 

Opposed to Quotas 

At a panel discussion on the report, Richard Peairs, 
AAUP Western Regional Representative, described his 
organization's long-standing commitment to fair treat- 
ment for faculty. Paul Goodman, AFT President and 
Professor of History, UC Davis, strongly endorsed the 
Study Committee’s recommendations, cautioning, how- 
ever, that the assumption of the steady state may be 
unrealistic in view of the concerted efforts in Sacra- 
mento and Washington to restrict growth in higher 
education. 

David Saxon, Executive Vice Chancellor, UCLA, pro- 
viding an administrator's point of view, endorsed many of 
the Study Group’s recommendations but expressed reser- 
vations that they provide administrators with insuffic- 
ient flexibility over the allocation of personnel. 

Faculty Supports Report 

The conferees, who broke up into small groups 
following panel presentations, strongly endorsed the 
Study Group's report. However, at the final session of the 
Conference, members of the UC administration rose from 
the floor to rebut critics of UC personnel policy. 

J. Dean Swift, Special Assistant to Vice Chancellor 
Angus Taylor, who has this past year been deeply in- 
volved in the revisions of Section 52, denied the state- 
ment in the Ellis Report that the UCLA Mathematics De- 
partment had tenure quotas. Mr. Ellis, however, read 
from the minutes of that department which in fact had im- 
posed quotas only later to abandon them. 

Vice President Taylor, in response to strong criticism 
trom Senate Committees, and AAUP and the AFT, an- 
nounced that the University was reopening discussions 
with all interested parties on Section 52, And Vice Chan- 
cellor Saxon suggested that Professor Ellis had not 
accurately summarized the views of the conferees when he 
reported very substantial support for his Committee's re- 
port. However, other faculty rose to Ellis’ defense and 
thanked the committee for doing an outstanding job. 

President Hitch opened the Conference with a report 
on the gloomy budgetary outlook. Later he stood in the 
President’s Question Box, a traditional feature of the 
Conference, to answer queries. There was especially sharp 
questioning of the President with respect to the Univer- 
sity’s committment to junior faculty, to Riverside 
faculty and to hiring of minorities and women. Observers 
of previous conferences reported that they could not re~ 
call such hostile questioning of the University's chief exe- 
cutive officer. 

A Managed University 

The central theme of the Conference was that the Uni- 
versity must adapt to a declining growth rate. Few ques- 
tioned what forces or policy decisions lay behind the Uni- 
versity’s difficulties and the Conference was structured to 
assume that the policy decisions forcing contraction are 
inevitable and irreversible. 

Lymann Glenny of the Center for Research and 
Development of Higher Education argued that the wisest 
strategy for the University was to emphasize its research 
and graduate training functions, since these were its uni- 
que mission. 

The Conference ended with a rousing talk by Earl 
Cheit, UCB Business Administration, who claimed that 
the financial troubles of higher education were serious but 
not insoluable and that the additional funds needed by 
colleges and universities were on an order of magnitude 
that could be obtained. 

But, Mr. Cheit pointed out, Universities, under fiscal 
pressure, will become increasingly highly managed insti- 
tutions and faculty will find it more difficult to influence 
decision-making through the informal channels to which 
they have been accustomed. As Universities become more 
bureaucratized and run by professional managers. older 
informal methods of faculty goverance become less 
effective. 

For that reason, Cheit suggested, there is a growing 
interest among faculty in collective bargaining as a means 
of assuring the faculty a voice in the modern manager- 
ialized university. 


The following are major excerpts from the report 
on University of California faculty personnel poli- 
cies presented to the All-University Conference at 


UC Santa Cruz on March 25-28, 1973. It was pre- 
pared by a committee chaired by Professor John El- 
lis of UCSC. 


We are asked to consider the personnel policies of the 
University of California in the light of its changing cir- 
cumstances, and to evaluate the need for changes in those 
policies to meet the new situation which we face. 

The personnel policies of the University should be so 
designed that we are able to hire and retain faculty of high 
quality; to reward their achievement equitably with 
appropriate advancement; to create a climate in which 
they can work most effectively through ensuring their 
freedom of inquiry and maintaining their confidence and 
morale at a high level; and to keep age and salary aver- 
ages at reasonable levels so that the faculty is well-bal- 
anced and not unduly costly. 

Changing Conditions 

We judge the following to be the most important as- 
pects of the recently changed circumstances of the Uni- 
versity: 

t. Two of the nine campuses have reached their maxi- 
mum size, and must adapt to a steady state without ex- 
pansion. 

2. Budgetary support for established regular FTE posi- 
tions now appears to be far less certain than formerly; 
even “hard” FTE’s are now potentially “soft.” 

3. A sharp drop-off in student applications at the 
undergraduate level now calls into question our ability to 
reach projected enrollment figures, so that some nomina- 
ly “developing” campuses may in fact suffer serious de- 
cline in student numbers. 


4, Considerable pressures have been mounting re- 
cently for a more generous view of the rights of non- 
tenure faculty to guarantees of procedural fairness in the 
award or denial of tenure, and for a more humane atti- 
tude to non-tenure faculty in general. 

5. It has been recognized that the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California has relatively too many white males, and 
too few women and members of ethnic minorities, and 
that this must change. 

6. The relative weights which we have accorded to 
teaching and research as factors in the evaluation of 
faculty performance has recently met with considerable 
criticism. : 

7. Unionization and collective bargaining may soon be- 
come a fact of our situation; if so, personnel policies will 
be among the matters which are the subject of bargaining 
agreements. 

8. In recruitment of faculty, the seller's market of the 
sixties has turned into what looks for the foreseeable fu- 
ture to be a buyer's market. with far too many faculty 
seeking too few positions. 

Some of these pressures raise their own quite distinct 
problems. The first raises the issue of quotas of ten- 
uer positions. and the second and third compel us to think 
about what we are to do with préfessors (both non- 
tenured and tenured) whose jobs disappear. Others affect 
a broad range of issues: collective bargaining. for ex- 
ample, presents a new dimension to the whole range of 
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personnel policy questions, in that all of them may now 
become the subject of explicit agreements. 

We may be called on to help define in clear terms large 
areas of personnel policy which have hitherto been a 
matter of understandings, tradition and habit. We shall 
not address ourselves directly to the arguments for or 
against collective bargaining; this issue would merit a 
study all of its own. Collective bargaining is, for our pur- 
poses, a means to an end, that end being the more effec- 
tive implementation of improved and clarified policies, 
Our analysis may be relevant to collective bargaining in 
the general sense of being part of our preparation for it 


I. TENURE 

RECOMMENDATION 1: THAT THE BASIC CONCEPT 
OF TENURE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
CONTINUE TO BE USED AS AT PRESENT. 

RECOMMENDATION 2: THAT CONSIDERATION BE 
GIVEN TO THE FEASIBILITY OF FINANCING INDUCE- 
MENTS TO EARLY RETIREMENT WITH THE SALARY 
SAVINGS THAT WOULD RESULT. 


RECOMMENDATION 3: THAT FACULTY IN 
EXISTING LADDER FTE'S NOT BE DISCONTINUED BẸ- 
CAUSE OF LOW STUDENT ENROLLMENT ON A PARTI- 
CUEAR CAMPUS EXCEPT AFTER A WAITING PERIOD 
IN WHICH CONFIRMATION OF ENROLLMENT 
TRENDS CAN BE SEEN AND CAREFUL 
FACULTY; ADMINISTRATION PLANNING TAKE 
PLACE. 

RECOMMENDATION 4: THAT THE NINE CAMPUS 
SYSTEM RECOGNIZE A HEAVY OBLIGATION TO TRY 
TO FIND POSITIONS FOR FACULTY MEMBERS 
WHOSE PETITIONS ON A PARTICULAR’ CAMPUS 
HAVE BEEN DISCONTINUED FOR BUDGETARY 
REASONS. 

We can first make a general point which will be typical 
for the impact of collective bargaining on this and other 
questions: the definition of tenure is at the moment not 
clear in all respects. and many of its most important as- 
pects must be inferred from practice and custom. But 


collective bargaining may offer us the possibility of =- in-. 


deed it may compe! — our formulating clearly what ten- 
ure is to be and of having that formulation agreed as 
something binding on the University and the individual 
faculty member, 

Severe budget crises raise the most difficult questions as 
to the precise nature of a tenure contract's guarantees of 
continued employment; but otherwise, four features of a 
tenure contract distinguish it from a non-tenure con- 
tract: 

(i) There is no automatic review of continued employ- 
ment; in the case of a non-tenure contract, the issue of 
possible non-continuation is automatically presented ata 
given time. 

(ii) The criterion used to justify an interruption in em- 
ployment would be incompetence in the case of a tenure 
contract, but a higher standard would be invoked for a 
non-tenure contract, e.g., falling short of a superior per- 
formance, even though competent. 

(iti) A tenure contract assures its holder full due pro- 
cess before he can be removed from his position; a non- 
tenure faculty member may have to seek a review after the 
fact. and that review will take place only if he can show 
adequate reason for it. 

(iv) The onus will be on the University to show why a 
tenure contract should be terminated, and thus to demon- 
strate incompetence; in a non-tenured case, the onus will 
be on the faculty member to show why the proceedings 
which led up to-his termination were objectionable. 

The unanalyzed question “Is tenure necessary?” is thus 
not a very useful one. it will be more useful to ask, “Are all 
of the four aspects of tenure necessary?” 

The Protection of Tenure 

The third and fourth are those that are most clearly 
justified by the traditional arguments concerning aca- 
demic freedom. They offer protection from arbitrary 
retaliation against the individual's exercise of his right to 
free speech: and they guarantee a climate conducive to 
free inquiry. 

Protection against politically motivated dismissal (e.g., 
by a Board of Trustees) is only one factor in the situation; 
a more important one is the possible danger of conflict be- 
tween different age groups, research ideologies, or other 
factions within a field of inquiry. Tenure is as much to 
protect an academic teacher from his colleagues within 
the university as from government agencies .. . 

We are nol aware that tenure as presently conceived 
creates a serious deadwood problem. It is sometimes true 
that professors approaching retirement begin to lose 
touch with current research in their fields, especially 
where those fields have been changing rapidly. But it 
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would be difficult to label something which is a function 
of age simply incompetence; and it would be harsh to dis- 
miss individuals who had given thirty years of their lives 
to the University a few years before retirement for rea- 
sons largely to do with age. 

A humane way of dealing with this problem would be 
an early retirement policy. Can we help whatever dead- 
wood incidence there may be by providing inducements 
to retire early? 

Involved in this question are matters of cost and finan- 
cial feasibility which are not within our power to research 
within the short time available to us. But it seems obvious 
that when a faculty member retires early and is replaced at 
the beginning level, the average age and salary of the de- 
partment are reduced. It would seem plausible to pay at 
least a proportion of the resulting salary savings into the 
retirement fund in order to finance a more generous 
retirement salary for those who are to be offered an extra 
inducement to retire early. 

Challenges to Tenure 

So far, we have discussed tenure assuming continuing 
budget support for the position held by the individual 
with tenure. We now turn to tenure where such support is 
in doubt. This can happen in one of two ways: 

(i) Rearrangement in a steady state: on mature cam- 
puses, new currents of ideas may generate needs for new 
departments, the only source of FTE for which will be the 
closing down of obsolescent departments. 

(ü) Contraction: a campus may dwindle in size through 
lack of student enrollment... 

Our first recommendation would be that action never 
be too hasty, whether tenure or non-tenure positions are 
involved. It is not possible to understand immediately the 
full significance’ of fluctuating enroliment figures. We 
should wait a period of three or four years until we are 
quite sure that a trend is fixed before we take any drastic 
action which might otherwise, within a year or so, be 
shown to have been unnecessary. This may mean, for ex- 
ample, allowing the student/faculty ratio on the UCR 
campus to float downwards for a few years before we 
move to correct it by removing hard FTE positions, with 
consequent terminations. 

The problem can be alleviated by failing to replace re- 
tirees, resignees, deaths and so on, which will produce 
some automatic loss of FTE from the particular campus. 
The other campuses may as a result temporarily have 
higher student/faculty ratios or temporarily not be able 
to expand. But we believe that wholesale removal of 
either tenure or non-tenure FTE without a clear notion of 
the necessity for it is a misfortune that far outweighs the 
others to which we have referred, Individual campuses 
should not expect to expand with FTE's taken from else- 
where in the system until it has become quite clear that the 
removal of those FTE’s is unavoidable. 


Steady State Problems 

We assume, then, that the first step on the appearance 
of a severe drop in student enrollment is to hold fast, 
allow the campus faculty to dwindle naturally, and begin 
serious discussions between faculty and administration as 
to what will happen if the trend continues in the next few 
years. If the trend becomes clear, and the removal of regu- 
lar FTE positions seems unavoidable, then the next step 
should be taken only after a recommendation of a faculty 
body... 

As more campuses reach their maximum size, the kinds 
of problems presented by rearrangement in a steady state 
will become more and more pressing. The two major 
points which we have made about a dwindling campus are 
just as relevant to rearrangement of resourcees on a ma- 
ture steady state campus: first meaningful faculty/ad- 
ministration consultation should precede any phasing out 
of departments or programs, and second, all segments of 
the university should recognize a heavy obligation to find 
positions for those faculty whose positions are discontin- 
ued, whether in related departments of the same campus, 
or in simular departments on other campuses. 


In one respect, the problemof steady-state rearrange- 
ment is easier to deal with than that of the dwindling cam- 
pus: it should be possible to see the approach of the prob- 
lem rather sooner and to deal with it rather more slowly. 
Given careful ongoing scrutiny of the visibility of pro- 
grams, and intelligent planning through cooperation be- 
tween faculty and administration, any question of dis- 
continuing the position of a tenured faculty member 
should not arise. 

I. Tenure Quotas 


RECOMMENDATION 5: THAT IT IS PREFERABLE 
ON EDUCATIONAL GROUNDS AND MORE EFFEC- 
FIVE IN TERMS OF LOWERING THE COSTS OF 
INSTRUCTION FOR THE UNIVERSITY TO RESTRICT 
ITS PRACTIVE OF HIRING AT HIGHER RANKS THAN 
FOR IT ARTIFICIALLY TO LIMIT THE PROGRESS OF 
ASSISTANT PROFESSORS TO TENURE WHERE THEY 
HAVE DEMONSTRATED MERIT. 


RECOMMENDATION 6: THAT IF, CONTRARY TO 
RECOMMENDATION 5, ANY LANGUAGE IS INTRO- 
DUCED INTO THE ADMINISTRATIVE MANUAL 
WHICH WOULD ALLOW THE PROGRESS TO TENURE 
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OF ASSISTANT PROFESSORS WHO HAVE DEMON- 
STRATED MERIT TO BE RESTRICTED, SUCH 
LANGUAGE SHOULD BE PRESENTED AS AN EXCEP- 
TION TO A GENERAL RULE TO THE CONTRARY AND 
PROVIDE THAT EACH EXCEPTION TO A GENERAL 
RULE WILL BE INDIVIDUALLY JUSTIFIED ON THE 
BASIS OF A LOCAL STUDY. 


RECOMMENDATION 7: THAT THE UNIVERSITY 
ACKNOWLEDGE ITS OBLIGATION TO ANSWER ANY 
REASONABLE SHOWING THAT A TENURE REVIEW 
HAD BEEN UNFAIR OR INADEQUATE, OR HAD IN- 
VOLVED CONSIDERATIONS VIOLATIVE OF 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM OR OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
FREEDOMS. 

On developing and expanding campuses new positions 
are constantly being created; as one Assistant Professor is 
awarded tenure, another is hired in a new position, and 
average levels of age and salary are automatically kept 
down, But two campuses (UCLA and UCB) have now 
reached maturity and are no longer expanding, and a fear 
has arisen that on those campuses, age and salary aver- 
ages may now rise to excessive heights. 

The cost of instruction might become impossibly high, 
and the intellectual vitality of the campus suffer from the 
under-representation of the younger generation of scho- 
lars; its climate of opinion might become too conserva- 
tive and tend to be out of touch with newer currents of re- 
search. To counter this possibility, it has been suggested 
that we set limits on the number of tenure positions and 
no longer promote all Assistant Professors to tenure who 
on the basis of merit would have earned it. 

Tenure Quotas? 

This can be a subject of considerable statistical com- 
plexity, involving detailed figures on retirements, re- 
signations, salary figures, comparisons with selected 
other institutions and so on. And a disconcerting compli- 
cation is that there seem to be involved a number of arbi- 
trary assumptions for which arguments either pro or con 
are difficult to find; e.g., what is a desirable maximum ra- 
tio of tenure positions to the total number of positions? 70 
percent? 75 percent ? 80 percent? Nevertheless, we think it 
possible to set out some simple calculations which, 
though they ignore Jarge numbers of complications, will 
allow us to see what the main issues involved in this ques- 
tion are. 

Let us imagine a 40 member department with a perfect 
age distribution, from the youngest who at 28 has just 
been appointed to his first position, to the oldest who at 
67 is just about to retire, with all intervening years repre- 
sented by one member of the department: 28, 29, 30, etc. 
The average age will be 28 + 67, i.e., 47.5. If every retiree is 
replaced at the bottom, every resignee is replaced at the 
same age level, and all Assistant Professors achieve ten- 
ure, the average age never changes. No artificial interven- 
tion in the system is necessarry to prevent the average age 
rising, therefore; each year the total gains 39x1 years and 
loses 1x39 years. 

lf one in two Assistant Professors is automatically 
turned away after five years of service to keep down the 
average age, then every other year the department loses 
five from its total of years of age, or 2.5 a year; the aver- 
age will scarcely change at all. But if when a 67-year-old 
resigns we replace him with a 50-year-old (say, because we 
want a prestigious figure in the field to be replaced by 
another) then the total of years of age goes up by 22 (+39,- 
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17). 

The effect on average salary is even more severe, since 
the increase in salary from 50 to 67 is probably much less 
than for any other 17 years of service, especially for the 
kind of 50-year-old we shal! be after. Or, suppose a 50- 
year-old resigns and we replace him with a beginner, the 
total of years of age goes down 22. 

It will be seen that of the three possible events we have 
supposed, in a given year the second and third have a far 
greater effect on average age than the first. The replace- 
ment of a 33-year-old with a 28-year-old has far less effect 
on the average age of a department than the failure to re-' 
place a retiree at the bottom level or a resignee at his own 
level. The same must be true of average salary and there- 
fore cost of instruction. 

The real source of trouble in this situation is obvious: it 
is not young people progressing to tenure that causes im- 
balance, but our replacing tenure retirees at senior levels; 
and we should have to turn away a large number of quali- 
fied Assistant Professors before we have saved enough to 
offset the effect of only one such failure to replace at the 
bottom... 

We have, it seems, a choice of two ways of keeping the 
system at normal and unexceptionable salary and age 
levels: 

{i) We can replace all retirees with beginners, and all 
resignees at the level of salary at which they signed. 

(ii) We can replace resignees and a few retirees at high 
levels and compensate for this by having a very much 
larger number of Assistant Professors on a strictly tem- 
porary basis. 

The Effect of Tenure Quotas 

What are the arguments for and against these two ways 
of proceeding? An argument commonly made for tenure 
quotas is that they can help to make sure that the balance 
of the department is healthy and that the younger genera- 
tion is represented, which it otherwise would not be if 
everyone proceeded to tenure. Newer lines of research will 
be represented in the department, and the more vigorous 
quality of the young will have its effect on the group. 

Nothing could be further from the truth; tenure quotas, 
necessitated as they are by the practice of replacing re- 
tirees artificially high-up on the scale, are the result of a 
desire artificially to strengthen the higher echelons of a 
department and to reinforce already well-established lines 
of research. 

Correspondingly, they weaken and demoralize the 
younger group in the department, who are allowed only 
temporary status, not full membership in the academic 
community. Younger faculty are placed under great 
strain, and because of their dependence on the good-will 
of the tenured members of the department will probably 
have their natural vigor severely dampened. Since they 
are temporary, their research will be the most important 
aspect of their work in their eyes; their input into the 
teaching and the more general intellectual climate of the 
department will be slighter than it should be. And the best 
young Ph.D.’s will not take jobs with such conditions, a 
factor further weakening the lower echelon. 

There is little doubt, then that considerations of the 
general balance and health of the departmentrun strongly 
against the idea of tenure quotas. In order to strengthen 
the older group somewhat, they weaken the younger 
group a great deal... 


TH. The University’s Obligations to Non-tenure Faculty 


RECOMMENDATION 8: THAT THE UNIVERSITY 
PROVIDE, ON REQUEST, WRITTEN REASONS FOR A 
DECISION NOT TO RENEW A NON-TENURE CON- 
TRACT AND OTHERWISE BE COOPERATIVE -IN 
ALLOWING THE INDIVIDUAL TO ASCERTAIN WEATH- 
ER HIS TENURE REVIEW WAS FAIR AND ACCURATE. 


RECOMMENDATION 9: THAT EACH NEWLY 
APPOINTED ASSISTANT PROFESSOR RECEIVE WITH 
HIS LETTER OF APPOINTMENT A CLEAR STATE- 
MENT OF THE CONDITIONS OF HIS APPOINTMENT, 
INCLUDING WHAT IS EXPECTED OF HIM AND WHAT 
HE MAY EXPECT FROM THE UNIVERSITY, AND AN 
EXPLANATION OF POLICIES AND PROCEDURES CON- 
CERNING THE AWARD OF TENURE. 


RECOMMENDATION 10: THAT A REVIEW COM- 
MITTEE BE APPOINTED IN ALL CASES WHEN IT IS 
PROPOSED NOT TO RENEW AND ASSISTANT PRO- 
FESSOR APPOINTMENT AND THAT IN SUCH CASES 
THE WORDS “RENEWAL” AND “NON-RENEWAL” ARE 
MORE APPROPRIATE THAN “REAPPOINTMENT” AND 
“NON-REAPPOINTMENT” 


RECOMMENDATION It: NEGATIVE TENURE DE- 
CISIONS ARE BEST MADE AT THE EARLIEST DATE 
CONSISTENT WITH REASONABLE CERTAINTY, AND 
TO THAT END THE APPRAISAL SHOULD BE A POST- 
THIRD-YEAR MID-STREAM REVIEW. 


Ladder or Revolving Door 


We have characterized tenure contracts and our obli- 
gations to tenure faculty. Another category of faculty can 
easily be categorized, i.e., strictly temporary faculty, hired 
fora stated period without possibility of renewal, it being 
agreed on both sides when the appointment is made that 
the appointment terminates at a certain date. Our obliga- 
tions to such faculty on that date of termination become 
zero. 

In between these two clear cases come non-tenure lad- 
der faculty, the Assistant Professors; recently there has 
been much discussion and even litigation about what our 
obligations to such faculty are. Not unnaturally, Assis- 
tant Professors themselves often try to push the notion of 
the University’s obligations to them as far as possible to- 
wards the tenure end of the spectrum. 

Meanwhile, the University administration often tends 
to treat Assistant Professors as temporary faculty to 
whom there is no obligation after their period of non- 
tenure service expires. Neither view is adequate; and we 
must be careful to avoid the logic: either tenured or tem~ 
porary. An example of such logic occurs when it is said 
that if the University must give reasons for and justify its 
actions relative to non-tenure faculty, the non-tenure con- 
tract has become a quasi-~tenure contract. 

In certain circumstances, explanations and justifica- 
tion of non-renewa! may be required without the Assis- 
tant Professor having acquired any of the four character- 
istics of a tenure contract which we set out above: he is still 
judged by a higher standard than simply competence; his 
non-renewal is a possibility raised in an automatic re- 
view; he is not entitled to full prior due process; and the 
onus is on him to establish a reasonable case that the Uni- 
versity’s action may have been in some way objectionable 
before the University is required to answer. 

Take, for example, the possibility that non-renewal 
may have been related to considerations which violated 
the Assistant Professor’s freedom of speech. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court has made it clear that the University is un- 
der an obligation to answer any reasonable showing that 
this may have occurred. The majority stated in 
Sinderman, “The first question presented is whether the 
respondent’s lack of a contractual or tenure right to reem- 
ployment, taken alone, defeats his claim that the non-re- 
newal of his contract violated the First and Fourteenth 
Amendments. We hold that it does not.” 

The University is under legal obligation to answer to 
such a charge subject to a reasonable showing by the 
Assistant Professor concerned. The practice of divisional 
committees on Privilege and Tenure, working under the 
provisions of Senate By-Law 112, has for some time been 
to assume that the University has such an obligation . . . 

Due Process for Junior Faculty 

What then should the University do in order to coop- 
erate in ensuring fairness of review? 

First, itshould provide a statement of reasons for its ac- 
tion in non-renewals of Assistant Professor contracts on 
the request of the person concerned. We are in agreement 
with the AAUP that such a statement should not be 
written unless requested, and that the Assistant Pro- 
fessor should be clear that he is taking upon himself the 
responsibility for making such a statement part of the 
written record on his case. 

It seems clear from the record of Roth that the U.S. Su- 
preme Court majority does not hold this to be a legal obli- 
gation on the University; only the minority held that the 
Assistant Professor’s First and Fourteenth Amendment 
rights required that such a statement be forthcoming in 
order that he be in a position to ascertain whether those 
rights had been violated, and that without such.a state- 


ment he could not in practice secure restitution of those 
rights when they had been denied. But even the majority, 
in a footnote, make the point that their legal ruling does 
not exclude the possibility that wise institutional practice 
demanded such statements. We should certainly take this 
hint. 

Second, we should make sure that the Assistant Pro- 
fessor has had a chance to clear up any misunder- 
standings about his performance that might appear in the 
file. Any dissatisfactions should be known to him, and he 
should have had an opportunity to register his response to 
them in advance of the formal consideration of his case. 

Confidentiality should perhaps protect the identity of 
the source of adverse comment, but should not prevent 
the Assistant Professor from knowing the substance of all 
criticisms of his work, whatever their source. We should 
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go further and consider the routine inclusion, in the file 
presented for tenure, of an analysis by the Assistant Pro- 
fessor himself of his work and how he sees his strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Third, we should ensure that the review committee con- 
siders all aspects of the case, and that, if any new evidence 
appears at the end of the process (in the form of informa- 
tion known only to the Chancellor, for example). the file 
is returned once again to the review committee for its re- 
appraisal. We believe, in fact, that there should be a full 
sharing of information and opinion on the case among all 
agencies (department, dean, chancellor, budget com- 
mittee, review committee) which are concerned with it. 

Fourth, the University should, from the very be- 
ginning, make clear to the individual concerned what is 
expected of him, and how, when, and according to what 
criteria he will be judged. There is no reason why a stan- 
dard document should not be prepared which could be 
given to all Assistant Professors when they are appointed. 

Fifth, a review committee should be appointed in all 
cases involving a proposed non-renewal of an Assistant 
Professorship. At the moment, we treat such cases as less 
deserving of such scrutiny than positive recommenda- 
tions; but they are equally serious decisions. We also sug- 
gest here that non-renewal is a better term than non- 
reappointment, the analogy of appointment /reappoint- 


ment is unfortunate, since the University’s obligations to 
applicants for an appointment are minimal. It follows 
that the University’s obligations to Assistant Professors 
are much greater than the term “reappointment” would 
suggest. 

Sixth, the University should recognize the obligation of 
senior faculty to provide counselling and guidance to 
their younger colleagues and should try to incorporate 
this obligation into institutional procedure. From this 
point of view, UCLA’s practice of early appraisals is 
highly desirable; its advantages are many. . . 

IV. Ethic Minorities and Women 


RECOMMENDATION. 13: THAT THE SPECIAL 
DEMANDS MADE ON ETHNIC MINORITY AND FE- 
MALE FACULTY BE RECOGNIZED IN MERIT 
REVIEWS. 


RECOMMENDATION 14: THAT THE PROCEDURAL 
STANDARDS IN GRIEVANCE PROCEDURES BE IDEN- 
TICAL FOR ALL OFFICERS OF INSTRUCTION. 


RECOMMENDATION 15: THAT THE UNIVERSITY 
NOW MOVE TO FACILITATE THE POSSIBILITY THAT 
LADDER FTE BE HELD IN PART-TIME STATUS, AND 
THAT EXTENDED PART-TIME LEAVES BE MADE 
AVAILABLE. 


RECOMMENDATION 16: THAT THE UNIVERSITY 
CONTINUE TO STRESS THAT SUCCESSFUL UNI- 
VERSITY TEACHING ENTAILS ORIGINAL THOUGHT 
IN THE TEACHER'S FIELD. 


The University is currently under pressure to conduct a 
program to increase its proportion of minority and fe- 
male faculty, and in general to show that it does not dis- 
criminate against women and ethnic minorities. The main 
focus of concern at the moment lies in recruiting, the 
Affirmative Action Program constitutes a massive effort 
to develop more female and minority candidates for 
faculty positions. 

We doubt that we can presently add anything of sub- 
stance to what is already being said and done in the Affir- 
mative Action Program; the test of this program will ulti- 
mately be in its results, and those cannot yet be judged. 
We concern ourselves here, therefore, with those aspects 
of personnel procedure relevant to ethnic minorities and 
women after their appointment. 

In a general sense, we will have contributed positively 
to the situation of ethnic minorities and women if we 
clarify personnel procedures that have hitherto been va- 
gue, spell out rights which have hitherto been only dimly 
understood, and make standards that are couched in lofty 
rhetoric more realistic. Discrimination can flourish in 
selective application of unreal standards, in the sudden 
resurrection of haif-forgotten regulations, in the 
stretching of vague language or in the sudden occupation 
of an area of personnel policy that had been a vacuum 
with an arbitrary ruling... 

Fair Application of Standards 

We shall comment on three specific aspects of person- 
nel policy which are relevant in this context. 

i. The balance between teaching, research, and Uni- 
versity and community service in promotion to tenure 

As members of ethnic minorites are appointed to new 
faculty positions they become members of a minority ina 
different sense — a small minority of faculty who are of 
ethnic minority background. Since there are so few of 
them, the demands on them for University and com- 
munity service may be extraordinary. As a matter of 
course, they are immediately appointed as members of 
committees on the status of ethnic minorities, placed in 
leadership roles of various kinds among the ethnic 
minorities of the community and expected to take a spe- 
cial kind of responsibility for minority students which 


_ may involve their being called on to correct the problems 


created for these students by their previous educational 
expetiences. 

Ethnic minority faculty members are thus inevitably 
drawn into the time-consuming and challenging task of 
creating new courses and new programs, They may have 
far less time for research than their white counterparts, 
and yet the demands made on them are ones that they can 
scarcely refuse without appearing irresponsible and self- 
ish to those who look to them for leadership in a critical 
period. We have no alternative but to recognize these ex- 
traordinary demands when we weigh the scholarly pro- 
duction of such members of the faculty. Without com- 
promise as to quality, we should recognize that the quan- 
tity of research completed must be expected to be less. 

Ethnic faculty mémbers may also want to publish their 
research in journals which reach other members of ethnic 
minorities, and these will probably not be the. prestige 
professional journals with which Budget Committees are 
familiar. Again, we have an obligation to judge quality of 
work, not its source or amount. The same is true, though 
toa lesser extent, of women faculty: they too are looked to 
fora new kind of input into committees, and the chances 
of their being asked to assume leadership and “model” 
roles is far greater than is the case for their male counter- 
parts... 
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is to resist the retreat from education ... 


By Paul Goodman, President, University Council — 
AFT 

The thoughtfulness and the care with which the Study 
Committee examined the difficult problems of per- 
sonnel policy at the University of California in atime of 
change and uncertainty makes one wish faculty had the 
authority not simply to recommend improvements but 
to negotiate through collective bargaining improve- 
ments in University policy. 

The hallmark of the Committee’s report, most of 
which I strongly commend, is the balance it seeks to 
strike between the imperatives forcing the university to 
adapt to change and the necessity to preserve the quality 
of instruction and research while insisting that UC ob- 
serve civilized standards of treatment for all faculty, 
tenured and non-tenured. That sense of balance is sig- 
nally deficient in recent revisions of Section 52, despite 
considered and critical review by various faculty groups. 
I hope deliberations at this Conference will encourage 
the Administration to withdraw Section 52 and to re- 
vise it in the light of the recommendations of Study 
Group 3. 

Since I am in general agreement with most of the 
recommendations of the Study Committee’s Report, I 
would like to focus critically on a few troublesome prob- 
lems the Report does not solve. Finally, and more signi- 
ficantly, I believe that as enlightened and sensible as 
these recommendations may be, recent events suggest 
that higher education is now in the grip of a fundamen- 
tal shift in public policy that is having such drastic ef- 
fects on employment conditions in higher education 
that we may be faced with a politically determined de- 
clining state rather than the more optimistic steady state 
the Study Group has assumed. 

TENURE AND JOB SECURITY 

‘Tenure has been the only kind of job security faculty 
have enjoyed. and as such has been jealously prized. As 
unorganized employees, especially two generations ago 
when the AAUP pioneered in the fight for tenure, 
faculty have had to rely on the good will and enlighten- 
ment of governing boards voluntarily to adopt the ten- 
ure principle. ` 

Tenure, however, is not a substitute for contractually 
binding job security guaranteed in a collective bar- 
gaining agreement. Fo be sure, tenure has on the whole 
worked well at strong institutions like UC, but collec- 
tive bargaining offers a more certain method of guaran- 
teeing academic freedom, as well as protecting profes- 
sors from dismissal for other illegitimate reasons. More- 
over, tenure does not protect the academic freedom of 
junior faculty, yet it is they who need that protection 
most, for they are most likely to be challenging the 
conventional wisdom in a field of study or in public 
policy and whose personal values and life styles may 
bring them conflict with older colleagues. 

There is no reason why a University should have free- 
dom to fire the untenured for unorthodox views. Of 
course, the courts provide a last resort for both tenured 
and non-tenured faculty who claim unfair treatment, 
but the courts are costly and uncertain, and no one 
knows whether they will provide adequate protection 
against improper administrative action. 

A job security provision in a contract negotiated by 
the faculty with the Administration, enforced if neces- 
sary by binding third-party arbitration, is far superior to 
relying on the discretion of administrators. 

In recent years, tenure has come under attack largely 
from those who beheve it has shielded ineffective 
teachers. To the extent that students and the public are 
legitimately concerned with the deficiencies in the 
quality of instruction, both faculty and administrators 
need to respond seriously and constructively to im- 
prove instruction in a major way, for if we don’t, we are 
likely to encounter renewed attacks on tenure. Nor will 
job security, negotiated through collective bargaining. 
immunize professors at public institutions from public 
pressures generated by complaints of students and citi- 
zens dissatisfied with the quality of instruction, as the 
long New York City teachers’ strike of 1968 indicated. 

DLE PROCESS ISSUES 

The Study Committee has. throughout its report, 
shown a sensitivity to the position of non-tenured faculty, 
both in its recommendation that the ladder concept of 
appointment be preserved and in its concern that assis- 
tant professors with grievances have ample oppor- 


tunities for a hearing. The Study Committee rejected 
arbitration in favor of peer group review and would 
limit hearings to a review of the question whether “the 
decision had been a reasonable exercise of judgment 
based on adequate evidence and fair consideration of 
that evidence by qualified professional colleagues.” 

There are several due process issues left unresolved. 
The Administration retains final authority over per- 
sonnel matters and may overrule recommendations by 
the Budget Committee and Privilege and Tenure. The 
AFT believes that no employer should have un- 
limited authority to punish and dismiss. That principle 
was long recognized in the industrial sector a genera- 
tion ago. Now the time is overdue that the University of 
California afford its employees the same right to 
binding third-party arbitration so these with grievances 
can have an effective appeal mechanism. 

In the other case in which the Administration follows 
the recommendation of faculty, do we not also need 
better protection against unfairness by faculty mem- 
bers who cannot claim special immunity from bigotry 
and prejudice? Are we willing to permit injustice in the 
name of preserving inviolate peer group judgement 
when, as President Kingman Brewster of Yale has 
noted, not even professors can be trusted to be immune 
from bias? Ni 

At present, if P&T finds a department chairman has 
acted improperly in a tenure case, the most likely result 
is to return the case to the department for resubmission 
by those who already have been found guilty of bias. Is 
that a fair or reasonable way to solve the grievance? The 
solution may lie in creating as a final step in any 
grievance procedure binding, third-party arbitration 
employing impartial persons with professional exper- 
tise in the relevant discipline. 

In short, the only way to assure against bias either by 
faculty or administration is through impartial specialist 
arbitration. This has the virtue of bringing into the ap- 
peals procedure academics sensitive to the special 
character of the university environment yet persons who 
are clearly impartial. 

In any event, it will probably require collective 
bargaining to persuade University administrators to 
grant due process to academic employees. The Study 
Committee has repeatedly recognized the potential in 
collective bargaining for dealing with many issues it 
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considered. | should add that the way in which collec- 
tive bargaining is likely to work will be profoundly in- 
fluenced by the traditions and aspirations of the Uni- 
versity of California faculty. 

l have no doubt that in resolving many of the per- 
sonnel issues we are discussing this afternoon, the 
faculty of the University of California when they obtain 
the right to bargain collectively with the Regents will 
seek to build on what is already sound in a great Uni- 
versity and then improve upon it. 

THE CRISIS OF EMPLOYMENT 

The most important section ofthe Study Committeere- 
port are its recommendations for preserving the ladder 
concept of appointment to the assistant professorship 
while at the same time dealing with the problems of a 
steady state in order to assure an infusion of new aca- 
demic blood. We endorse the recommendation that the 
University encourage early retirement, facilitate trans~ 
fers to other campuses and replace senior faculty with 
promising appointments in the junior ranks. We are 
wary, however, as was the Study Committee, of creating 
a new category of dead-end assistant professors for all 
the reasons the Committee stated. 

Yet the Committee’s recommendation may not en- 
able us to give junior faculty a fair chance, guarantee the 
job security that should be inherent in tenured posi- 
tions, remedy generations of injustice by opening the 
University facutty to qualified women and minorities, if 
we do not recognize that we are in the grip of a funda- 
mental shift in public policy that seeks to downgrade the 
role of higher education and deny it the resources 
needed to fulfill the commitments made in the 1960s to 
expand educationa! opprtunity. 

First in California, and now in Washington, public 
officials are sounding a “retreat from education.” Al- 
ready the growth predictions of the 1970s made by the 
Carnegie Commission last year have been rendered out 
of date by new circumstances, Initially, we were told 
that the decline in the rate of growth in higher educa- 
tion was demographically determined, though in fact 
the percentage of male high school graduates going to 


` college has declined sharply since 1969. 


The truth is that demographic explanations have been 
overworked and have masked the role of high costs and 
dim job prospects in discouraging enrollment. The Rea- 
gan-Nixon philosophy, which reflects the thinking of 
segments of the America business community, holds 
that we spend too much money on education. that edu- 
cation has taken too large a share of the GNP. that there 
are too many students, too many books, and too much 
research. The attack on education is part of a larger at- 
tack against public spending on social services, es- 
peciaily education. 

The recent cutbacks on federal funding, coming after 
six years of inadequate state budgets, have caught many 
of us by surprise because we mistakenly thought the na- 
tion is still committed to making quality higher educa- 
tion available to all who can profit from it. Through 
budgetary controls, however, the Califormia Master 
Plan has been steadily eroded. 

The great danger is that faculty will become entirely 
preoccupied with trying to devise the least objection- 
able ways of implementing cuts. That is the unexamined 
framework within which this Conference and the Study 
Committee have proceded. The academic community is 
thus in danger of acquiescing in the repudiation of past 
commitments to democratic higher education. 

The American Federation of Teachers recognizes that 
in the shortrun we may have no choice but to make hard 
and often unpleasant decisions. But we believe that the 
principal challenge facing educators is to resist the re- 
treat from education. The University is caught in a 
dilemma. Traditionally it has relied on business inter- 
ests, represented by the Regents, to support adequate 
funding for the University. Now those interests have 
abandoned the post-Sputnik commitment to higher 
education in California. 

Whether reactionary elites will be successful in 
turning back the clock so that higher education is once 
more a privilege ofan affluent few will depend in part on 
what role the faculty chooses to play and whether it will 
organize to become a powerful autonymous force allied 
with working people, middle class strata. the poor and 
minorities to guide educational! policy in America once 
more in democratic directions. 
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EDUCATION IS A 


Statement by 
Professor Leon Wofsy 
on behalf of the 
University Council-AFT 
before the 
Joint Committee on the Master Plan for 
Higher Education 
March 30, 1973 

The Joint: Committee's Report has 
stated well California’s major educational 
goal: the commitment: to. provide educa- 
tion to every individual to the full extent of 
his or her potential and motivation, with- 
out restrictions: based: on: race, sex or 
economic condition, 

While we praise the: Joint.Committee’s 
call for reaffirmation’ of.California’s uni- 
que commitment and support some of its 
recommendations: made-in: that spirit, we 
are here to express as urgently as we can 
some very serious misgivings: and cri- 
ticisms. We` “hope to persuade. the 
Committee to` make: some: changes.’ We 
urge you to take another look at the nature 
of the crisis now: afflicting higher educa- 
tion. 

Retreat from Education 

We believe. there is a: fundamental rever- 
sal of policy, away from: the: previously 
assumed goal. While the Joint Committee 
criticizes the rate of progress, the aim itself 
— to assure full and equal educational 
opportunity += has been abandoned. That 
aim has been rejected and undermined for 
several years by the State Administration; 
it is now being decimated as one more tar- 
get of the massive federal budget cuts, reor- 
ganizations and’ policy changes through 
which the Nixon; administration is 
abandoning the concept of government 
responsibility and accountability in areas 
of social welfare, health and education. 

We call on this Committee to schedule 
emergency hearings to focus on the impact 
of state and federal cuts and policy changes 
on the hopes and plans of young: Califor- 
nians for higher education throughout the 
Community College, State University and 
University of California system. 


We believe such hearings would docu- , 


ment for the public that the federal and 
state administrations are now acting out a 
policy that the Nixon majority on the Su- 
preme Court has dared to put in words in 
its March 2lst decision on school 
financing, which declared that education is 
nota fundamental constitutional right. 

We will not try in our testimony to roll 
out the growing list of facts and figures. We 
believe that there is not a college or univer- 
sity campus in the state that could not of- 
fer proof that the chances are far worse 
now. than they were even a year or two ago 
for the youngster with low. or average 
family income to go as. far as may. be of 
benefit through California’s : system of 
higher education. 

For young Blacks, Chicanos and Native 
Americans, the possibilities of limited 
assistance and scholarship programs are 
far outweighed not only by galloping living 
costs, but by cutbacks in areas to which 
they have only begun to gain access. 

On the UC Berkeley campus, for ex- 
ample, the School of Public Health is in 
desperate straits, having lost over | million 
dollars in funding. Programs in Education, 
for training and certifying new teachers are 
being closed out. Whether the School of 
Social Welfare should continue even to 
exist is being debated. As for student aid, 
the Work-Study Program has been sharply 
cut down and is actually wiped out for this 
coming Summer. Federal support to EOP 
is. of course, out. Federal training grants, 
the main support for graduate education in 
the health sciences, are being “phased out,” 
a euphemism for “destroyed:” retroactive 
to January 29. 1973, no incoming student 
can receive fellowship assistance from the 
National Institutes of Health. 

Education Is A Right 
re convinced that we are witnessing 
not the usual annual state and federal bud- 
get battles, but an historic turning back 
from the principle of equal opportunity 
which the Joint Committee has taken for 
granted as the main goal in California’s sys- 
tem of higher education. In fact, higher 
education is being turned even more than it 


has been into a luxury rather than a right. 

It is certainly not our intention to blame 
the Joint Committee for the present situa- 
tion, or even for not anticipating its scope. 
But we believe this Committee can do a 
major public service and fulfill its mission 
only by bringing to the public and legisla- 
tors the reality and fuil implications of the 
crisis. 

Moreover, we are compelled to suggest 
that the Joint Committee, despite its 
clearly expressed commitment to ex- 
panding opportunity in higher education, 
may itself be doing some injury to that 
cause. We take very strong exception to 
two of the reports prepared for anddistri- 
buted by the Joint Committee: (1) the re- 
port of the Academy for Education 
Development, Inc., “Financing Postse- 
condary Education in California,” and (2) 
the report of Lewis B. Mayhew, “Grad- 
uate Education in California.” 

These reports are examples par ex- 
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cellence of a nationwide brainwashing job 
to the effect that society cannot afford to 
sustain expanding opportunity at all 
educational levels, that higher education 
must be rolled back to pre-Sputnik days. 
Education is reduced to a marketing prob- 
lem rather than a matter of rights and as- 
pirations, 

The report on financing makes pro- 
posals for tuition for community colleges 
and the universities far more extreme even 
than the Reagan administration has voiced 
in public. It is based on the assumption that 
the great majority of California’s families 
and youngsters over 18 can afford to pay 
skyrocketing tuitions and fees in higher 
education. 

Burden on the Poor 

The feeble justification for this betrayal 
of the goals of California’s Master Plan is 
that high tuition will yield a reduced state 
education budget and permit meager scho- 
larships for a few of the few who can prove 
poverty. Does anyone really believe that 
such a program can possibly lead to in- 
creased opportunity for the poor? 

H can result only in making higher edu- 
cation a heavy burden on California 
families, placing it outside the reach of 
many, discouraging most of all youngsters 
from poor and middle income families. As 
a poisonous by-product, it will surety 
generate the same antagonisms against the 
few who receive a little educational 
“charity” that the Governor now directs 
against recipients of weifare. 

The Mayhew report applies the cor- 
poration and computer logic of the Carne- 
gie Commission on Higher Education to 
California. It accepts the premise that so- 
ciety can’t afford too many educated 
people and that, in fact, they represent a 
serious problem in terms of both eco- 
nomics and public morale. lt suggests that 
an oversupply was produced in graduate 
education in response to the technocratic 
race set off by Sputnik and, presumably. by 
the hot and cold wars of the fifties and six- 
ties. 

Now things must return to “normal” — 
graduate education and liberalarts educa- 
tion in general are largely irrelevant to so- 
ciety’s needs and beyond its resources. Pro- 
grams must be curtailed or redirected to 
where the dollar and material benefits are 
clear-cut. 

Thus, we have the sophisticated justifi- 


cation of the Reagan and Nixon programs 
as nothing more or less than an inevitable 
acquiescence to reality, to the practical 
needs of society. Gone is the idealism, the 
sense that education is a universal right, 
that it should offer expression to indi- 
vidual aspirations for cultural develop- 
ment, for expansion of knowledge, for 
contribution to new frontiers in science and 
art. 
The New Realism 

The most specious argument in the cur- 
rent “realism” of professional administra- 
tors of the education establishment is that 
drastic retrenchment at one level of higher 
education will mean more and better atten- 
tion to other “relevant” areas. The argu- 
ment is made, for example, that less gra- 
duate education in general will mean more 
effective developmentof the areas of health 
science and of undergraduate education. 
But Nixon is showing that withdrawing 
support to higher education means eli- 
minating support to training in the health 
sciences and allied areas. 

As for undergraduate education, in- 
stead of a creative program for improve- 
ment, what we have is the ascent of the 
Reagan idea that all that’s needed is to 
force teachers to work harder. Yet every 
argument that graduate education is an un- 
necessary luxury and burden — that the 
job market for artists, scientists and 
teachers is contracting — is a Damocles’ 
sword against most higher education and 
public education in general. 

in the society of the future, the com- 
puter mentality foresees the need for less 
trained people and for sharply restricted 
educational goals. Since the Carnegie 
Commission sages are unlikely to sur- 
render their own Ph.D.’s, or those which 
may be forthcoming to their superintelli- 
gent offspring and heirs, the meaning is 
clear: the pinnacles of educational! oppor- 
tunity are the private preserve ofan elite ~- 
let those who are less fortunately endowed 
find their place in some “relevant” service 
down below. 

It is revealing that the Joint Committee 
struck a nerve in President Hitch with its 
stated aim that: “By 1980, each segment of 
California public higher education shall 
approximate the general ethnic, sexual and 
economic composition of the state.” Of 
course, without a change in the present 
course of events, no one can conceive of that 
as a serious possibility. The tragedy is that 
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(From page l) 
rules when such disobedience or incite- 
ment constitutes a clear and present dan- 
ger that violence against persons or pro- 
perty will occur.” (italics added), 

This limiting clause will be seriously 
weakened if the Senate accepts the Sindler 
Committee’s recommendations to extend 
the types of unacceptable behaviour be- 
yond the clear and presen danger of vio- 
lence rule to include behavior which creates 
a clear and present danger “that the Uni- 
versity’s central functions will be signi- 
ficantly impaired.” This lose formulation is 
much more vague and could enable the 
University to claim that the faculty code 
permits discipline of faculty who collec- 
tively withhold services. 


Intent is Uncertain 

The third major change recommended 
by the Sindler Committee eliminates men- 
tion from Part il, “Enforcement and Sanc- 
tions,” of docking of pay and deferral of an 
impending promotion or merit increase 
from among the types of disciplinary 
sanctions. It is unclear, however, that the 
University is foregoing the right to impose 
these two sancti in the light of recent 
interpretations of the code by University 
officials. 

Ata hearing of the UCB Privilege and 
Tenure Committee concerning several 
UCB faculty whose pay was docked in con- 


even this Committee’s report and pro- 
posals do not of themselves make such a 
timetable likely. 

Yet with the roof crashing around the 
once bright prospects for higher education 
in California, President Hitch’s main con- 
cern before this Committee in his March 2 
testimony was that the UC campuses 
should not be required to become “micro- 
cosms of general society.” 

The King is Naked 

We cali on this Joint Committee to stick 
to the goal it has affirmed. We fully agree 
with the Committee that California's 
commitment is “to insure that considera- 
tions of quality early schooling, ethnic 
grouping, family income, geographic loca- 
tion and age no longer impede the access of 
any citizen who can benefit from higher 
education.” If the commitment is to mean 
anything, this Committee should be ready 
to show that the state and federal adminis- 
trations are now burying that promise. 


We request that this Committee, before 
issuing its final report, act to: 


|. Convene hearings during April in 
communities and on campuses to 
gather and make known the facts of 
the emergency created by destructive 
state. and federal actions against 
higher education in California; 

2. Reject those reports prepared for 
this Committee that argue for tuition 
and justify major retrenchment in 
higher education namely, the docu- 
ments presented by the Academy for 
Education Development, Inc. and by 
Lewis B. Mayhew; 

3. Make recommendations for 
emergency legislative action to 
counter the federal and state cutbacks 
in education, especially in the health 
sciences and in programs that provide 
support to minority students. 


We believe the hard work of this Joint 
Committee is in danger of being bypassed 
by events. We ask this Committee to take a 
new look at what is really happening now, 
to bring that reality to the people of Cali- 
fornia. We hopé the Committee will come 
out fighting for and with popular support 
to restore pride and determination to the 
effort for full opportunity at all levels of 
education in California. 


nection with alleged failure to discharge 
responsibilities during the strike at UCB in 
Spring 1972, Regents’ Counsel justified the 
failure to hold a hearing prior to docking 
pay by arguing that the Code of Conduct 
had not been accepted by the Regents and 
therefore did not apply. Furthermore, it 
was argued that pay-docking was neither 
arbitrary nor punitive. 

Similarly the University may consider 
that denial of an impending promotion or 
merit increase is also not a form of sanc- 
tion, since it may argue that no one has a 
right to a promotion or merit increase. 

Further Discussion Needed 

in the light of the foregoing questions 
raised by the proposed changes in the 
Faculty Code, the University Council- 
AF 1. in a letter to Prof. Sally Sperling, 
chairperson of the Statewide Senate. ur- 
ged that no action be taken on the pro- 
posed changes at the May 30 meeting. 

The AFT pointed out that there has been 
little if any opportunity for these changes 
to be discussed on the campuses, that the 
negotiations with the President were con- 
ducted in secret. and the recommenda- 
tions in the May 30 Meeting Call lack any 
explanation for the changes. The Senate 
should not depart trom the careful proce- 
dures followed in developing the original 
code if it adopts changes that have not re- 
ceived adequate consideration on the cam- 
puses 


(From page |) 

Kip. caught unaware, fumbled and then 
finally said he thought-the restriction on 
part-time students resulted from fiscal and 
administrative considerations. Subcom- 
mittee Chairman John Vasconcellos (D. 
Campbell) thought that the Administra- 
tion and faculty spokesmen were trying to 
pass the buck to one another. 
“DREDGING UP” MINORITIES AND 

WOMEN 

At the hearing on April 30, 1973. the 
University requested an additional $1.08 
million for affirmative action, most of the 
funds -- $800,000 —- earmarked for re- 
cruiting, employment and training pro- 
grams. Vice President for Business and 
Administration John Perkins, however, 
was unable to explain satisfactorily how 
the’ money would be used. 

Perkins, a white-haired ex-president of 
the University of Delaware and Dun and 
Bradstreet, noted that the University was 
having great difficulty recruiting qualified 
women and minorities. As he put it, UC 
was “scrounging around,” being forced 
into “dredging up people.” Vice President 
Perkins’ insensitive choice of language 
visibly embarrassed other UC representa- 
tives present and, together with his lack of 
information, weakened the credibility of 
the University’s commitment to affirma- 
tive action, 

THE UC SLUSH FUND 

The University also requested $276,000 
for official entertainment by President 
Hitch and the nine chancellors. The Legis~ 
lative Analyst opposed that request, which 
included $27,000 for domestic help for 
President Hitch and $26,000 for Chan- 
cellor Charles Young, UCLA, part of a to- 
tal $133,000 for domestic service. in addi- 
tion, the request included $37,000 for 
maintaining homes of top administrators 
provided by the University. 

Assemblyman Gordon Duffy (R., 


Hanford) questioned UC lobbyist Jay 
Michaels about the need for domestic help. 
One UC spokesman said it went for enter- 
taining, but Mr. Michaels disagreed be- 
cause entertainment funds appeared else- 
where In the budget. 

Finally, University spokesmen ex- 
plained that the domestic help was em- 
ployed mainly in fund-raising functions to 
which prospective donors are invited. 
Assemblyman Duffy then asked Michaels 
who controlled the funds that were raised. 
When Michaels replied that the Regents 
did, Mr. Duffy suggested that in that case, 
the Regents should pay for the domestic 
help. The subcommittee decided to cut the 
funds by 10 percent this year.and promised 
further cuts. 

THE ASSEMBLYMAN V. THE DEAN 

For over an hour at a hearing in early 
April, Assemblyman Charles Warren 
closely cross-examined Dean Edward Hal- 
bach, Boalt Hall, UCB, to find out why the 
University had violated legislative intent to 
restrict out-of-state enrollment at Boalt 
Hall. 

Halbach explained that it was necessary 
to recruit out-of-state students in order to 
maintain high academic standards and to 
assure maximum effectiveness of the 
School’s preferred method of instruction 
— the case method employing the Socratic 
method. Thereupon, Assemblyman War- 
ren proceeded to employ the Socratic 
method for over an hour to explore Boalt 
Hall admissions practices. 

The result was that Boalt Hall funds 
have been line-itemed for the first time to 
permit closer Legislative monitoring. 
THE COMMITTEE VS. THE 

EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 

Dean Halbach’s admission had been pre- 
ceded by Vice-President Chester O. 
McCorkle’s earlier acknowledgment that 
the University had also violated Legisla- 
tive directives when it used Regents funds 


ility in Sac 


On April 9, 1973 R.T. Soderberg 
from the State Department of Fi- 
nance told the subcommittee that the 
Reagan Administration refused to 
support the University’s budget aug- 
mentation requests, since the only way 
the Governor can influence educa- 
tional policy is through fiscal con- 
trols. 

This was the first time a Reagan 
spokesman openly admitted what 
legislators have long known to be the 
governor's policy. Yet while the Re- 
gents and Reagan negotiate over 
funds behind closed doors, the Legis- 
lature is left with virtually no role. 

As one committee member put it, 
the governor and the University each 
have their priorities, but the Legisla- 
ture, which must vote the money, has 
no meaningful opportunity to ex- 
press its priorities. 

Assemblyman Gordon Duffy pro- 
posed, therefore, special hearings to 
examine the complicated relationship 
between the University’s constitu- 
tional autonomy and the legislature’s 
responsibility to vote funds. 


to make up the ten percent cut in out-of- 
state tuition waivers voted by the Legisla- 
ture. McCorkle’s admission came to light 
in the course of testimony on behalf of the 
University’s request for 15% tuition 
waivers, rather than the five percent voted 
last year. 

The renewed request was denied. En- 
tirely apart from the merits of the Univer- 
sity recommendations, revelations that the 
University acts in contempt of legislative 
purpose gravely damage its standing in 
Sacramento. 

Committee members: asked McCorkle 
why the University disregarded the Legis- 
lature’s intent. McCorkle replied that they 
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ployee Relations Commission will 
investigate the claims and administer 
the secret ballot election of the exclu- 
sive representative of the employees in 
the bargaining unit. 

@ The units are defined by the re- 
quests for recognition and final deter- 
minations are made by the Com- 
mission. The bill specifically excludes 
administrative and other supervisory 
non-teaching positions from the 
definition of employee. 

e An organization can be removed 
from its position as.the exclusive repre- 
sentative by having another organiza- 
tion file evidence that 30% of the 
employees no longer want the exclu- 
sive representative to serve. 

The bargaining provisions of the bill 
provide for negotiations in good faith, 
and meditation and fact finding pro- 
cedures in impasse situations. The 
measure also permits binding arbitra- 
tion of differences if both sides agree to 
it. 

Finally, the bill provides for bind- 
ing arbitration on the terms of the con- 
tract once it has been agreed to by both 
parties. 

The Moretti Bill 

Responsibility for administering the 
law under the Moretti bill would be as- 
signed to a neutral, three-member 
Public Employer Relations Board 
(PERB) appointed by the Governor 
subject to Senate approval. 

The Public Employee Relations 
Board would conduct union repre- 
sentation elections, investigate unfair 
labor practice charges, help mediate or 
arbitrate disputes and supervise sec- 
ret-ballot votes prior to any strike or 
lockout. 

The proposed statute would: 

e Empower and direct the PERB 
“to find the largest reasonable unit to 
be the only one appropriate for pur- 
poses of collective bargaming.” 

® Spell out unfair practices that 
would be unlawful for public em- 
ployers or public organizations to en- 


gage in. 

© Stipulate that organizational se- 
curity would be a mandatory subject 
for bargaining between a public em- 
ployer and an organization repre- 
senting its employees. 

© Bar strikes or lockouts over what 
it terms “rights disputes” differ- 
ences over interpretation of an ex- 
isting collective bargaining agree- 
ment. These disputes are submissible 
to binding arbitration 

Strike Resolution 

To resolve strikes over what it terms 
“interests disputes.” that is, disputes 
over provisions to be included in a 
collective bargaining agreement, the 
proposed law would require the selec- 
tion or designation of a mediator once 
either party declares that an impasse 
has been reached. 

Af the mediator fails to resolve the 
impasse in 15 days, either party could 
request the differences be submitted to 
a fact-finding panel. 

If the dispute is not resolved within 
the ensuing 30 days the fact-finding 
panel would submit its advisory 
recommendations privately and in 
writing to both parties. 

lf these recommendations are not 
immediately accepted, negotiations 
would resume for 10 days. At the end 
of that 10 day period, either the Board, 
the panel, or the employer or em- 
ployee representative would be free to 
make the fact-finding recommenda- 
tions public. 

Before calling a strike, an employee 
organization would be required te calla 
meeting to take a secret ballot vote on 
whether or not to accept the fact- 
finders’ recommendations. 

Similarly, before locking out its em- 
ployees, the employer's i 
body would be required 
meeting where a vote is taken on 
whether the fact-finders’ recom- 
mendations are acceptable. 

If one or both of these votes are 
negative, the parties may strike or lock 
out after written notification is given to 


the other party and immediately an- 
nounced to the public and five calen- 
dar days have passed. 


The proposed law would stipulate 
that any taxpayer could, at any time af- 
ter the public announcement of the 
strike or lockout, seek a court injune- 
tion to bar it on the grounds that the 
work stoppage threatened the health 
and safety of the community. If the 
court agreed and granted an injunc- 
tion, it would also have to include an 
order that both sides accept the con- 
tract settlement recommended by the 
fact-finders. 


Noting that strikes by public em- 
ployees continue to occur despite 
various legal prohibitions, the Ad- 
visory Council Report observed: “Col- 
lective bargaining seems most likely to 
work if both parties are uncertain 
about what will happen if they do not 
reach agreement. A no-strike system 
places this apprehension exclusively 
on the employees.” 


. Michaels accused the Assemblyman of d 


felt it was justified to use the Regents fund 
since UC was making a request this year t 
restore the money for out-of-state waiver: 
Mr. Vasconcellos replied that the Univ 
sity had no basis for believing that the Leg 
islature would reverse itself. He then add. 
ed: “Your statement diminishes the Uni 
versity’s credibility.” 
THE THREAT OF THE LINE ITEM 
Repeated refusals to provide the legis 
tors with necessary information for themt 
consider the University’s requests iritell 
gently may lead to the use of the line ite 
budget, Assemblyman Gordon Duff 
warned University lobbyist Michaels, wh: 
was unable to explain why the Universit 
needed an additional $600,000 for Studen: 
Services. 
After persistent questioning by Duff: 


siring to run the University. Duffy, an Ol 
Blue traditionally a friend of UC, cut th 
discussion off, announcing he was leavin 
the hearing since no further rational di 
cussion with University representativ 
was possible. 

Repeatedly legislators have warned thi 
University that it could no longer procee 
on the assumption that it was not accoun 
able to anyone, that it could operate se 
tetively, and withhold — informatior: 
Dealing with the University reminds one 
the Watergate affair, said one legislator. 

Assemblyman Vasconcellos and Duff 
frequently pleaded with the University th 
they are prepared to vote for funds ri 
quested only if UC made a reasonable cas 
If, as UC claims, it develops detailed da 
in preparing the Regents’ budget, then the 
data should be made available to the Legi 
lative Analysts office which has ex 
perienced chronic difficulty in gettin 
information from the University. 

FACULTY INDEPENDENCE i 

By the end of six weeks of budge 
hearings, the University of Californi 
Administration had seriously weakened i 
position in Sacramento. Students an: 


: 
faculty who have counted on denis an 
honest, thoughtful, effective represent, 
tion by the University will pay the price 

To minimize the damage in the sho 
run, AFT President Paul Goodman, UC 


play an effective, informed and indepen 
dent role and can only suffer from bein 
viewed in the same unfavorable light 
University spokesmen whose evasivene: 
and arrogance have antagonized legisl 
tors. 

Furthermore, Goodman questioned t 
practicality and the wisdom of Preside: 
Hitch’s legislative strategy which isto ke 
the Legislators at arm’s length to preser’ 
as much as possible the University’s ind 
pendence. 

Goodman pointed out, in a letter 
Prof. Sally: Sperling, chairperson of t 
Statewide Senate, that the University do 
not follow this policy consistently, since 


is engaged in continuing negotiations wi 
the Governor over thé budget and, s 
condly, it is no longer possible for any pub: 
lic agency which depends on state funds tc 
avoid accountability. ; 
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